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When, at the end of the same year, she wrote to Mauvissiere de Castelnau, " My
strict and rigorous captivity keeps me from being suspected of any secret
intelligence," little did she dream that every letter was intercepted, and deciphered
to be scrutinised by Walsingham and Burghley.

In April 1584 when William Wade was sent to Sheffield to visit the prisoner,
she made "bitter speeches of misery" as to sixteen years spent in captivity:
"her health impaired, her honour defamed," though she is "an absolute
Queen as well as the Queen my mistress."

He had replied to her by eulogies of his Sovereign's" clemency and mercy "; to
which words Mary objected, repeating " that she was an absolute Prince as well as
her Majesty, and not her inferior, born from her cradle to be a Queen, and after-
wards Queen of France by participation, the greatest realm in Christendom ..."

To explain English severities to the Catholics, Wade reminded her of Pius V's
Bull against Elizabeth and all her adherents. " Yes, said the Queen, a Pope shall
excommunicate you, but I was excommunicated by a poor Minister, Knokes."1

Elizabeth was not placated by the messages she received from her " sister." She
complained to Lord Shrewsbury of what she termed " vain, unnecessary, and
groundless conceits" of the Queen of Scots.2 Mary continued to implore to be
set at liberty; upon which Lord Burghley commented: "if the same shall be granted
for her, to remain in England, . . with some to attend on her, it were requisite
that some two or three hostages, being noblemen of Scotland and France," be
" delivered to the custody of the Queen of England for one or two years ..."

He must have known how improbable it was that any noblemen would
volunteer for such an act of chivalry. But in July, Mary was permitted to go to
Buxton to take the waters for her health; and from thence she wrote to Mauvissiere
de Castelnau, urging him to influence " the King my good brother " to intercede
for her to be set free8. But as the summer advanced, her hopes of release waned;
and on the 9th of October, she wrote to tell Sir Francis Englefield (exiled for her
sake,) that she saw no prospect of success in negotiation with the Queen of England:
and therefore she assented to his endeavouring to persuade the Pope and the Catholic
King to put their " design " in execution next spring. She had not yet received
from Spain the 12,000 ducats promised to her.4

A month previously, Father Robert Parsons, S.J., had written her from Rome
a letter of seven pages, on what the Prince of Parma and Dr. Allen should be able
to achieve for her. He besought her to try and escape abroad (which was precisely
what Mendoza had told her she must never consent to do).5 " But if your Majesty
does not resolve your escape," added Parsons, " we shall continue still to solicit as
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